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The report of what Mr. Coudert said on the subject of 
national honor is so exceptionally good that we give 
nearly the whole of it. 

" A nation's honor, I would venture to say, is never 
compromised by temperance or injured by forbearance. 
A nation's honor is not served by rash counsels nor by 
violent impulses recklessly indulged in. It is indeed a 
frail and delicate possession if it cannot live in an atmos- 
phere of peace, it is a dangerous one if it is tarnished by 
friendly discussion and a disposition to hearken to the 
voice of justice. 

National honor may, perhaps, shine all the brighter 
when a great nation is slow to admit that her just dignity 
may be imperiled by the act of others. The honor of 
a nation is in her keeping, not in that of her neighbors ; 
it cannot be lost save by her own act. To preserve her 
honor should be her main object and purpose, but she 
should not readily believe those who tell her that by hard 
blows alone may her integrity be protected. 

A nation's honor consists in fidelity to her engagements, 
in carrying out her contracts in spirit as in the letter, in 
paying her just debts, in respecting the rights of others, 
in promoting the welfare of her people, in the encourage- 
ment of truth, in teaching obedience to the law, in culti- 
vating honorable peace with the world. 

How can our national honor be so grievously invaded 
that there can be no room for remonstrance, no time for 
discussion, no opportunity allowed the aggressor for 
amendment? Spain within a few years offended Ger- 
many most grievously and, it was said, insulted her flag, 
but Germany nevertheless arbitrated with Spain and 
allowed the pope to decide the question at issue. Has 
Germany's honor suffered thereby ? 

We seized British ships in the Behring sea and con- 
demned them in our ports — a most grievous insult accord- 
ing to the sensitive and self-constituted custodians of 
British honor, but Great Britain adopted peaceful coun- 
sels, and a wise court heard, examined and decided the 
case without any apparent injury to British honor. 

Why is war a more reliable defender of our national 
honor than arbitration? Readiness to fight may serve to 
prove that our country is not afraid to fight, but the 
world knows that today and needs no proof. War may 
prove that we have a gallant people behind our govern- 
ment ready to spend life and fortune for a good cause, 
but the world knows that of old. Why renew the proof ? 
War may show that our financial resources are practically 
inexhaustible, and that we are able to build and buy the 
most approved engines of destruction, but that, too, is of 
public notoriety. 

Let us not call witnesses where the facts are con- 
ceded, nor embark upon expensive methods to satisfy the 
world of what the world is already quite convinced. As 
with men honor often means pride unembarassed by 
scruples, so it may be with a nation. 

The standard with men differs according to latitude 
and surroundings, to social institutions and traditions, to 
civilization, religion and many things. Men resort to the 
shotgun, the revolver, the bowie knife or the club to heal 
or defend their honor, and lose it as often as they mend 
it. 

The effort of civilization has been for years to teach 
them that violence is not the safest champion of offended 
dignity, that the methods of the bravo, the manners of the - 
ruffian or the tyranny of the bully may best be dealt with 



by a firm court and an officer of the law. Why should 
nations be prompt to seek redress through force so long 
as reason may be heard and reason's voice is still re- 
spected ? 

Bluster, with nations as with individuals, is dying out. 
It is heard at times, but its voice squeaks and shows 
senility. It cannot, as of old, arouse a nation into un- 
thinking wrath nor drive it from propriety. The wisdom 
and the experience of the world are against it. It was a 
favorite saying of Napoleon — he had borrowed it from 
Montesquieu — that no man is strong enough to fight 
against the nature of things. It will get the best of him 
in the end, for the moral forces of nature are based on 
immutable and eternal principles ; they will not be put 
down. They may be delayed, but they cannot be stayed." 

He declared that " the day has gone by when honor- 
able preferment could only be gained in war. The 
splendid triumphs of peace are winning over the heart of 
man from the glories of war. Perhaps the boy of to-day, 
by the time he has cast his first vote, may think it as well 
to be an Edison as a Napoleon, a Pasteur as a Welling- 
ton, a Franklin as a Von Moltke, to build as to destroy, 
to save as to kill, to love as to hate. The prejudices, 
caprices, errors and passions of men may defer the hour 
of the triumph of peace, but come it must." 



EDITORIAL NOTES. 



Ex-Senator Edmunds, whose letter giving his first 
impressions of the Olney-Pauncefote Treaty we gave in 
our last issue, has written for the New York Independent 
(February 4) a fuller exposition of his views, in the line 
of his letter. This exposition leaves little ground under 
any of the objections which have been made to the 
treaty, and makes nearly all of the amendments offered 
in the Senate seem either entirely useless or postively 
harmful. Senator Turpie was so impressed with the 
ability and soundness of Mr. Edmunds' position that he 
read the whole of the Ex-Senator's article during his 
speech on the treaty, and spent half an hour commenting 
on it. Mr. Edmunds ranks as one of the very first 
constitutional and international lawyers in the nation, 
and his opinion has had much weight both in the Senate 
and out of it. 



On the 8th of February, Senator Sherman presented to 
the Senate a partial list of the arbitrations between the 
United States and other powers. The Senate ordered 
the list printed. It is Senate document 116 of the 54th 
Congress. The list covers sixteen arbitrations between 
the United States and Great Britain, two with Mexico, 
two with Portugal, three with Colombia, two with Chile, 
one with Paraguay, one with Costa Rica, two with 
Ecuador, three with Peru, two with Venezuela, one with 
Brazil, two with Spain, one with France, and one with 
Denmark. This list of arbitrations, thirty-nine in all, 
does not include all the cases to which the United States 
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has been a party, but it covers all the important ones, the 
ten or eleven remaining cases being of minor significance. 
Twenty-four of these cases were decided in favor of the 
United States. Of the other fifteen some were partially 
in favor of the United States, the award being divided, 
and in a few there was either no award, or the award was 
waved because beyond compe tency. The document is a 
very interesting one to study. 



The London Peace Society, which has worked faithfully 
and constantly for international arbitration since 1817, 
adopted the following resolution at the meeting of its 
Committee on January 15th, and forwarded it to Lord 
Salisbury, President Cleveland and Secretary Olney : 

The Committee of the Peace Society respectfully con- 
gratulate Her Majesty's Government, and the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America, on the success- 
ful conclusion of a Treaty of Arbitration between 
them ; 

They venture to express the opinion that nothing which 
has happened during the term of office of either Govern- 
ment will reflect more credit upon themselves, or be 
fraught with greater promise for humanity, than the 
conclusion of this Treaty ; 

And they trust that the Treaty which has been so auspic- 
iously signed, will be speedily ratified, and that it will 
prove the beginning of a new era in the relations be- 
tween the two great sections of the Anglo-Saxon fam- 
ily, and also the first step in the organization of a per- 
manent system of Arbitration for the whole civilized 
world. 



At the City Temple, London, on Sunday morning, 
January 17th, Dr. Parker uttered the following striking 
words in regard to the treaty signed on the 11th of that 
month: "I look upon this Treaty as the Second Ad- 
vent. We shall, I think, miss the spirit of the occasion 
if we think of it as a mere accident in statesmanship. 
To my mind it bears every aspect of a divine evolution, 
and as such I believe it will have a lasting effect for good 
upon all civilized nations. The occasion is infinitely too 
grand in all its meaning and possible issue to be cele- 
brated by official dinners or popular demonstrations of 
mere holiday-making. It is a religious event. No mere 
demonstrations can adequately express the deep and 
grateful joy with which the Treaty should be received. 
President Cleveland's letter on the subject was noble 
alike in sentiment and expression, and Lord Salisbury's 
dignified and statesmanlike attitude should be most 
eagerly and thankfully acknowledged by the undivided 
English people throughout the world." 



The Secretary of the American Peace Society received 
on February 15th the resolution given below, which a 
cablegram from Hon. Thomas Snape announced had been 
adopted by the Christian churches in and about Liver- 
pool, England, and sent as a petition to the United 



States Senate and to the Christian people in this country. 
The resolution was forwarded, on Mr. Snape's request, 
to the Senate and also published in the newspapers of 
the country through the A ssociated Press. 

" The Christian churches of Liverpool have heard with 
deep concern that the adoption of the arbitration treaty 
between England and America is likely to be frustrated 
by the amendments which are being proposed in the 
United States Senate. 

They acknowledge the inalienable right of the American 
people to protect their national interests, but they feel 
they are justified in appealing to the Senate, and in 
asking their brethren across the Atlantic, members of 
sister churches, to consider the disastrous results to the 
cause of peace, which must ensue if the negotiation of 
such a treaty should be found impossible between kindred 
nations. 

They therefore petition the Senate to accept the treaty 
as signed by the representatives of the two governments 
and entreat all Christian people throughout the United 
States of America to exercise their powerful influence in 
behalf of the treaty, which will not only tend to make 
war impossible between England and America, but will 
open the way to the adoption of similar agreements 
throughout the civilized world, and will help to bring 
about the peaceful settlement of all international dis- 
putes." 

A petition in nearly the same words has since been re- 
ceived from the churches of Southport, England. 



Frederic Passy thus writes, in the Paris Epoque, of 
treaties of arbitration : 

"I return to the subject once more, this time with 
complete joy on the one hand, but on the other with a 
sadness not less real. The arbitration treaty between 
Great Britain and the United States is definitively signed. 
A dispatch from Washington, reproduced by all the pa- 
pers, brings us the news. 

An arbitration treaty — that is to say, no longer an 
isolated success to be added to a long list of isolated 
successes, but a new order of things, a permanent agree- 
ment between two of the greatest nations of the globe to 
disavow, in the whole course of their future relations, 
even the thought of recourse to force ; the official recog- 
nition and definitive consecration of what people might 
still have presisted, — with much distrust and prejudice, 
it is true, — in calling fortunate accidents. 

Certainly, in this there is ground for rejoicing on the 
part of those engaged in the peace propaganda, and they 
might, if they were that sort of people, throw back the 
mockery which has not been spared them, at the faithless 
people who have treated them as dreamers, and who to- 
day must see that they were the truly practical'men. 

But there is ground for sadness also, if one is a French- 
man, when he sees that France, who always prides her- 
self on being in the vanguard of progress, and who, if 
she had wished to do so, might have made a convention 
with the United States seven or eight years ago, as Great 
Britain has just done, has allowed herself to be outstrip- 
ped. There will be a delay of only a few months, or 
weeks, or days perhaps, we know ; for the Chamber of 
Deputies has more than once unanimously given its fav- 
orable judgment. And the Government, which has de- 
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clared its agreement with the declarations of the Cham- 
ber, has certainly not lest them from view. But it is a 
delay, and we who are jealou3 of all the true greatness of 
our country, would like for France always to be first 
when justice and liberty are in question. 

Among the great monthly magazines the Century, with 
its large circulation in all quarters of the nation, has con- 
tributed much to the strength of the arbitration move- 
ment during the past year. The subject has been vigor- 
ously treated month after month in its editorial "Topics 
of the Time." In its recent Christmas issue in an edi- 
torial entitled "The Approach of a New Era," the subject 
of Anglo-American arbitration is touched in a very 
forcible way : 

" In the face of the settled conviction of England and 
America that war between the two countries should 
be taken out of the category of the easily possible and 
placed in that of the barely possible, it is unpatriotic, in- 
human, unchristian to hesitate at trifles in the progress 
of the principle. It is not too much to say that the whole 
English-speaking world, whether religious or non-religious, 
without regard to opinion on the Venezuelan affair, is 
looking forward to the establishment of a permanent 
tribunal, and will not only overlook any shortcomings of 
detail, but will be impatient of their influence in delaying 
the consummation desired." 

The recent movement of public opinion in favor of the 
ratification of the treaty signed on the 11th of January 
has fully justified the semi-prophecy of the last sentence 
of the above quotation. 



In accordance with the instructions given them by the 
Peace Congress at Buda-Pesth in October last, the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of the Congress, General Tiirr and 
Mr. Kemeny, have addressed a strong letter to the 
governments of Germany, Austria, France, Great 
Britain, Italy and Russia, asking them to interfere "in a 
unanimous and peaceful way," to secure from Turkey 
guarantees against the recurrence of the Armenian out- 
rages. They have also addressed a letter to the Pope, as 
instructed, thanking him for what he has already done 
for the cause of peace and asking him to promote still 
further, by " new and more express declarations," "the 
great crusade for the brotherhood of the human race." 
To this letter Cardinal Rampolla has replied saying that 
the Pope has no greater concern than to promote the 
cause of justice and peace in the earth, and "to unite all 
the nations in one family." Letters have also been ad- 
dressed by the President and Secretary of the Congress 
to the Protestant religious authorities, to the Greek 
Israelites, the Mussulman authorities and the Free 
Masons. Cordial and favorable . responses to a part of 
these letters have been received. 



a view to a general and simultaneous manifestation of 
sentiment in behalf of international arbitration. Many 
of the societies, however, have not, last year or this, 
joined in this effort at simultaneous manifestation, pre- 
ferring to use occasions better suited to their local cir- 
cumstances for influencing public opinion. The societies 
in London this year held their meeting at the studio of 
Mr. Felix Moscheles, the author of the observance of the 
day in this way. A meeting was held in this country at 
Philadelphia by the Universal Peace Union at their rooms 
in Independence Hall, at which addresses were made by 
Dr. George Dana Boardman, Countess Cora di Brazza of 
Italy, Alfred H. Love and others. Resolutions of iden- 
tical import were passed at all the meetings in different 
countries favoring arbitration in general and urging rati- 
fication of the pending Anglo-American treaty. 



The editor of the Advocate of Peace has often in 
public addresses, since his visits to the European conti- 
nent, pointed out the perils to civilization there from 
universal forced military service, and warned our own 
States against its adoption. Mr. Jules Delafosse, a mem- 
ber of the French Chamber of Deputies has recently ex- 
pressed his disapproval of the system in the most vigor- 
ous terms. He says : 

" I consider obligatory military service, such as we 
have conceived and practised (in France), the most per- 
nicious agent of social demoralization and national disso- 
lution that exists in the world. I have the well-consid- 
ered conviction that if we permit it to continue for twenty 
years longer the ravages it has already commenced, there 
will then be no longer either society or army, there will 
only be a disintegrated mass of people without bond of 
union, without discipline, and without cohesion. 

Military service, as at present constituted, separates 
thousands of young men from the centre where they have 
grown up, the careers they have commenced, and the 
simple and upright lives which they ought to follow, and 
when, after three years of this alienation, it gives them 
back to civil life, they turn to it no longer. Many of 
them have become accustomed to the life of towns, and 
many wish to remain in the cities, and do remain, becom- 
ing workmen without work, needy without employment, 
discontented and unclassed. The destruction of equilib- 
rium appears to me a great danger of the present day, 
and I do not hesitate to say that I consider obligatory 
military service as one of the most powerful agents for 
recruiting the ranks of revolutionary Socialism." 



In accordance with the recomendation of the Buda- 
Pesth Peace Congress, the 22d of Feburary was observed 
by many- of the peace societies in different countries with 



" The revolt of the Continental peoples against mili- 
tarism," says the Herald oj Peace, " continues. Two or 
three instances will show the extent of this movement, 
which the rulers will find difficult to deal with, and which 
is inevitable while the ' Armed Peace ' of Europe con- 
tinues. A fortnight ago (on the 9th of January), the 
Italian Government at Rome dissolved by force the 
Roman Labour Bureau and the Socialist Federation, and 
a number of papers were impounded by the authorities. 
The process was effected without resistance or disorder, 
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but on the following day the Socialists decided on the 
immediate reconstruction of the Labour Bureau, which 
has 17,000 members, and of the Socialist Federation. 
In Belgium the disaffection in the army, founded on the 
Socialist propaganda against the use of armed force, 
appears to be making headway. The Soir announces the 
discovery of organized Socialist clubs in barracks, whose 
members, while submitting to the rules of the service, are 
pledged to refuse active service, should occasion arise. 
Inquiry in one large centre has already revealed the exis- 
tence of a club of this description, and seventeen non- 
commissioned officers have been suspended. Such is the 
bitter feeling in the mining and industrial district of 
Hainault against the present system of army conscrip- 
tion, which allows the wealthy to purchase substitutes, 
that the government has been informed, through its 
agents, that an organized resistance is being prepared. 
The Socialists are taking the lead, and the conscript 
class of 1897, who draw lots next month, have declared 
that they will resist the draft to their last drop of blood. 
All the workingmen's leagues have promised to support 
them. The superior officers in command of the Antwerp 
garrison have, it is said, received orders to be in readi- 
ness to leave for the district. The industrial districts of 
Belgium are at fever heat over this question of personal 
army service." 



The Philippine Islands, in which there has been for 
many months an insurrection against the Spanish author- 
ity, are the richest and most fruitful of the East Indies. 
There are nineteen hundred islands in the group. The 
largest, Luzon, contains about 56,000 square miles. The 
area of the entire group is about 130,000 square miles, 
or nearly that of the state of California. The population 
numbers 7,000,000. The Spanish have, with the excep- 
tion of two years of British supremacy, been in control 
of the islands since their discovery by Magellan in 1520. 

The Roman Catholic church dominates almost every- 
where. There are about 3000 priests, who also have 
charge of the educational interests of the inhabitants. 
The people are fairly civilized, many of them being able 
to read and write, and the more advanced classes speak 
the Spanish language. There are about 300 English and 
Germans in Manila, the capital, and about 5000 Span- 
ish. Manila, with a population of 300,000, is largely a 
modern city, having churches, and colleges with modern 
facilities. The natives are gentle, polite, hospitable, in- 
clined to be lazy and exceedingly fond of amusements. 

Cock-fighting is "the national game." The chief 
products are hemp, sugar and tobacco, of which there 
are immense quantities, and coffee growing is rapidly 
increasing. The total foreign trade now amounts to 
about $35,000,000 annually. The islands are governed 
by a Governor General appointed by the Spanish Sov- 



ereign, and by a Council of State. There are lieutenant 
governors for the different islands, which are divided in- 
to provinces, districts, communes and parishes with ap- 
propriate officials. Spain keeps a regular military force 
of about 10,000 men in the islands. This number is 
now much increased on account of the insurrection. 
The latest reports indicate that the government is mak- 
ing considerable headway in suppressing the rebellion. 
The United States Minister to Siam, from whose article 
in the February North American Review we gather most 
of the facts given above, says that the natives are mostly 
content with the present order of things, the insurrection 
being confined mostly to the half-castes, descendants of 
Chinese fathers and native mothers, who care little for 
either church or state, and are mostly a wild, lawless set. 



The Venezuela Commission, which in a quiet way has 
played such an important part in bringing about an amica- 
ble settlement of the Anglo-Venezuelan dispute, has 
closed up its work. Its report was made to President 
Cleveland on the 27th of February, a report, not on the 
true divisional line between Venezuela and British Guiana, 
but simply of the work which it has done in gathering and 
arranging material, which will now be submitted to the 
Anglo-Venezuelan tribunal. The report states that, 
though Great Britain and Venezuela might both have 
refused to recognize the Commission because appointed 
by a nation in no way personally interested in the terri- 
torial question, yet they had both shown a disposition to 
aid the Commission in every way possible in its investi- 
gation. The Commission expressed its warm apprecia- 
tion of the services rendered it by a number of gentlemen 
eminent in historical and antiquarian research, chief of 
whom were Justin Winsor of the Harvard library, Profes- 
sor Jameson of Brown, and Professor Burr of Cornell. 
Much of the report is given up to an explanation of the 
various lines of investigation which the Commission had 
found it necessary to follow, in international law, in diplo- 
matic correspondence, in the study of original documents, 
in that of treaty stipulations, of historical works, books 
of travel, maps, etc. The publications of the Commis- 
sion will consist of four volumes. 

The Cuban situation, on all sides, shows no improve- 
ment. General Weyler has been unable to bring on a 
general engagement with Gomez. The insurgents have 
practically held their own against all the attempts of the 
Spanish forces. Sanguilly has been released from prison 
by orders from Madrid. The death of Buiz in prison 
has created a new outburst of hatred of Spain at Wash- 
ington and elsewhere, and the subject has been some- 
what angrily debated in the United States Senate. There 
has been friction between Consul- General Lee at Havana 
and the State Department, arising from what is consid- 
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ered in the State Department an unduly aggressive and 
hasty policy on the part of the Consul-General in insist- 
ing on the immediate sending of a warship to Cuban 
waters, and what Mr. Lee has considered dilatoriness 
on the part of our government in protecting American 
citizens in Cuba. The Consul-General sent in his resig- 
nation, but no action was taken on it and he is, at the 
present writing, still in Havana. Secretary Olney has 
asked the Spanish government for a thorough investiga- 
tion of the circumstances attending the death of Ruiz in 
prison, and demanded that all Americans under arrest 
shall be allowed to consult with the Consul after seventy- 
two hours, and also be informed of the charges against 
them. General Weyler is reported to have sent his resig- 
nation to Madrid, on account of the action of the govern- 
ment in releasing Sanguilly. There has been great dis- 
satisfaction with the Consul-General in Spain, and his 
going home is more than likely due to another cause than 
the one assigned. The reforms proposed by the Spanish 
Cabinet for Cuba have been variously commented upon. 
Some have thought them honestly proposed and that they 
would give practical home government to the island. 
But the insurgents and nearly all their sympathizers 
place very little confidence in the sincerity of the Span- 
ish ministry, and insist that nothing but absolute inde- 
pendence will do. 

The subject of peace is beginning to be thoroughly 
discussed in Germany, in true German style, not only in 
the circles of the friends of peace, but also in educated 
circles, as well as by socialists and by statesmen. The 
Kantstudien, a publication devoted to the consideration 
of the Kantian philosophy, edited by Dr. Hans Vaihinger, 
professor of philosophy at the University of Halle, has 
recently given up a whole number to the discussion of 
Kant's Zum Ewigen Frieden, in a paper by F. Staudinger. 
Mr. Staudinger takes as the basis of his discussion two 
tractates which appeared in 1895, one by Professor F, 
Pfleiderer, the other by Lud wig Stein. Pfleiderer's treat- 
ment of the subject he declares to be entirely superficial 
and dealing with empty abstractions, while that of 
Stein he sets down as thorough, going to the "inner 
grounds" of the subject. The most of Staudinger's paper 
is given up to a critical examination of two of Kant's 
"articles." He shows that great progress. has been made 
since Kant's time in laying the foundations of eternal 
peace, and thinks that even among the worst of the civil- 
ized nations may be found many proofs that the world is 
ripening for the millenium of human brotherhood. 



last I am able to say that a step has been made in the 
right direction to prevent duelling in the army. I say a 
step, because duelling has not been definitely stamped 
out by the Emperor's last decree, but it has been made 
very much more difficult — in fact, almost an impossi- 
bility. This measure, however, does not do away with 
the duel in private life, and unless the punishments in- 
flicted on those breaking the law in this respect be in- 
creased in severity, it does not seem likely that the 
custom will decrease. One fact remains. The present 
generation of young men and students is averse from 
duelling in a much greater degree than was formerly the 
case. I have only recently spoken with young students 
studying at the universities on this subject, and find that 
the custom is decidedly decreasing." 



The London Herald of Peace thus speaks of the Arbi- 
tration Petition gotten up by the Alliance of the Churches 
in Great Britain and the United States : 

" The signing of the Arbitration Treaty and the refer- 
ences in the Queen's Speech to Arbitration add interest 
to the fact that the Arbitration Alliance is just now en- 
gaged in completing the final arrangements in connection 
with the great Arbitration Petition which it has in hand, 
urging arbitration as a peaceful means of settling disputes 
between nations. The work of obtaining signatures for 
this petition is now practically complete, and the docu- 
ment will be presented to the thirty-two chief Govern- 
ments of the world some time during the next two or three 
months. The movement originated in America, and has 
been heartily taken up in this country by the Arbitration 
Alliance, which was formed originally for the purpose of 
promoting the scheme, but has since considerably widened 
its scope. Nearly all the Protestant Churches of Great 
Britain and the United States, as well as many on the 
Continent, have authorized certain of their members to 
sign the memorial in a representative capacity, and in 
addition it contains the names of several dignitaries of 
the Episcopal Churches of the three kingdoms, among 
them being the Bishops of Durham and Ripon ; the Deans 
of Durham, Ely, Hereford and Ripon ; Canons Barnett, 
Barker, Benham, etc. ; the Archbishop of Dublin and the 
late Bishop of Killaloe ; and the Bishop of Brechin, 
Primus of Scotland, and others. Miss Horsfall, of Mel- 
bourne, has rendered good service by obtaining official 
signatures on behalf of some of the Australian churches, 
and others are promised shortly. As soon as these 
arrive the petition will be ready for presentation." 



Count A. Bothmer, of Wiesbaden, Germany, writing 
in the February number of Concord, gives it as his opin- 
ion that the Emperor's recent action will make duelling 
almost impossible in the German army. He says: " At 



The following from a recent number of the Philadelphia 
Ledger, in regard to "our new navy," probably repre- 
sents the average public sentiment of the country on the 
subject : 

" Since the work of reconstructing the navy of the 
country was begun in 1885 there has been no break in 
the construction of new war vessels. Regularly every 
year Congress has authorized one or more additions to 
the navy, until we now have more than seventy new 
steel ships, including torpedo boats, either in commission 
or in course of construction. This is a good, indeed 
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almost a remarkable showing, considering the short period 
which has elapsed since the commencement of the new 
navy. Moreover, it is a fleet of vessels of which, for its 
size, the nation may be proud, since all are splendid 
specimens of the types to which each belongs, and many 
are far superior to similar ships of any other country. 
The buffeting which a number of them received recently 
in the great storm off Cape Hatteras shows them to be 
perfectly staunch as well as fine fighting vessels. But 
fine as these fighting ships are, and however much supe- 
rior they may be to similar war vessels of other countries, 
there are not yet enough of them. The navy of the 
United States need not perhaps be as large as that of 
England, or of one or two other first-class Powers, 
which are forced to maintain great fleets to preserve their 
existence, but it should be very much larger than it is 
before it can be said to be perfect and adequate for the 
thorough protection of American interests at home and 
abroad. 

The policy which Congress has pursued in the past of 
authorizing yearly at least one new war vessel of some 
type is a good one, and it is therefore to be regretted 
that there is a possibility that this year Congress may not 
continue that wise course, and if they do not it will be 
the first time since the reconstruction of the new navy 
was determined on. The fears of a pause in the work 
arise from the action of the House Naval Committee, 
which has refused to recommend the construction of one 
battleship and a composite vessel to be used by the 
Naval Cadets at Annapolis. It even refused to recom- 
mend the building of a few torpedo boats, a class of craft 
it is very important the navy should have more of. It is 
given as a reason that the present financial condition of 
the country will not warrant the expenditure. In this 
conclusion may be traced the fine work of Congressman 
Boutelle, who, had he had his way entirely, would prob- 
ably have decided the new naval fleet to be sufficiently 
large with the building of the Newark, Charleston, York- 
town and Petrel, the ships ordered in 1885. The reason- 
ing of the committee is poor, however, as will be shown 
when the so-called "logrolling" appropriations for the 
special benefit of some of the little interior towns are 
taken into consideration. The House should promptly 
amend the Naval Appropriation bill, as it is reported 
from the committee, by inserting at least a clause pro- 
viding for the construction of a few torpedo boats." 

Will the Ledger tell us in what respect the country now, 
with seventy new steel ships, is safer or more respected, 
or its interests at home and abroad more adequately 
cared for, than was the case before even the Newark, 
Charleston, Yorktown and Petrel were ordered built? 
We ask this question in all seriousness. We have never 
been able to get any satisfactory answer to it. 



that of arbitration even, and we are pleased to note the 
signs of its coming. 



The difficulty between Brazil and Italy, because of in- 
jury done to the life and property of Italians residing in 
the territory of the former, has been settled without arbi- 
tration. The Brazilian legislature has passed a bill pro- 
viding for the payment of the indemnity of one million 
lire, about two hundred thousand dollars, to the Italians. 
This trouble was to have been arbitrated by President 
Cleveland. There is a better stage of civilization than 



The Swiss arbitration tribunal chosen by Great Britain 
and Portugal for the adjustment of the Delagoa Railway 
question has sent Mr. Nicole, an engineer, to Southern 
Africa to determine the value of the railways in the dis- 
puted territory. The Swiss Federal Council has given 
its decision in the Franco- Venezuelan arbitration. Mr. 
Fabiani, a French subject, brought a claim for forty-six 
million francs against Venezuela for denial of justice 
by the Venezuela courts. The indemnity given to France 
by the award is four million, three hundred thousand 
francs. 



It has not yet been announced, though determined, that 
the next Interparliamentary Peace Conference will be held 
at Brussels. The Committee on organization will con- 
sist of the President of the Senate, the President of the 
House, the four vice-presidents and the two secretaries of 
the two Houses. The date of the Conference has not yet 
been announced. The place of holding the general Peace 
Cougress has not yet been settled, though it is probable 
that the meeting will be at Hamburg. 



Samuel Austin, who died at his home in Providence, 
R. I., on the 14th of February, at the age of 81 years, 
was one of the sincerest and most indefatigable friends 
of peace whom it has been our privilege to know. He 
labored in behalf of the cause from genuine convince- 
ment of the truth of peace principles as taught in the New 
Testament, and of their reasonableness and practicability. 
He did much in his private capacity and also as Secretary 
of the Obadiah Brown Benevolent Fund to promote the 
circulation of good literature bearing upon the subject of 
arbitration and peace as well as upon other important 
subjects. He was at the time of his death a vice presi- 
dent of the Rhode Island Peace Society, and also of the 
American Peace Society, of which he had formerly been 
a Director, and in whose work he took the most generous 
interest. In his own State he was one of the chief pro- 
moters of evening schools for those who could not have 
the advantages of day schools, and he lived to see such 
schools in successful operation in a number of the cities 
and towns of Rhode Island. Many young men of the 
State are greatly indebted to him for the inspiration to a 
manly and useful life received from him. He was one of 
that class of genuine, intelligent, noble, Christian men 
whose life becomes a part of the permanent moral inherit- 
ance of a commonwealth. Such men are infinitely more 
valuable to a State than mills and manufactures. 



Everybody is pleased that Hon. Carroll D. Wright, 
was, on the expiration of his term of office as Labor 
Commissioner, promptly renominated by the President 
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and confirmed by the Senate. He i9 an able, con- 
scientious, impartial, thorough and painstaking official, 
and has done invaluable service in promoting industrial 
peace. 

The Siamese government has apologized to the German 
minister at Siam for an attack made upon him by the 
police on the 31st of January, and the King has conferred 
a decoration upon him. 



In the House of Commons on February oth, Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach announced that a further advance 
of Egyptian troops toward Khartoum would be made 
next season. 



Hon. Thomas F. Bayard, United States Ambassador 
to Great Britain, gave a dinner in honor of the Prince of 
Wales, at his residence 83 Euston Square, London, on 
February 3d. A large number of distinguished gentle- 
men were present. The Prince of Wales sat at Mr. 
Bayard's right and Lord Salisbury at his left during the 
dinner. 



WHY THE TREATY WENT OVER. 
Senator Teller was asked, about the middle of Febru- 
ary, to prepare a statement of the reason for seeking a 
postponement of the Anglo-American arbitration treaty, 
and in response gave out the following signed article : 

" There has been a good deal of criticism of the senate 
because it does not at once ratify the treaty of arbitra- 
tion between the United States and Great Britain by 
those who apparently forget that the executive depart- 
ment has been about four years negotiating it. 

By the constitution of the United States, the senate is 
made a part of the treatj'-making power. The fathers of 
the republic, jealous of executive power, were not willing 
that the president should negotiate treaties alone, so they 
provided that the president 'shall have power, by advice 
and consent of the senate, to make treaties, provided 
two-thirds of the senators present concur.' The treat}' 
then is the act of the president and the senate. It is 
quite apparent that it was not intended that the action of 
the senate should be a mere perfunctory duty and that 
the requirement of two-thirds majority was inserted 
because the framers of the constitution were impressed 
with the importance of treaty-making. The senate being 
a part of the power which creates treaties, it cannot rid 
itself of the responsibility of seeing that they are proper- 
ly made. It is as incumbent upon us to give treaties due 
consideration as upon the executive to do so. We heard 
no complaint of the delay on the part of the executive de- 
partment, but no sooner did the treaty reach the senate 
than there was a demand for immediate action by the 
senate. 

The senate being charged with this duty of advisement 
in the construction of a treaty cannot transfer that duty 
to the president or anyone else. 

The friends of the treaty in the senate all admit that it 
must be amended, and the committee on foreign relations 
has recommended certain amendments which will, without 



doubt, be adopted. But what will be the condition of 
the treaty if the friends of it do not agree as to the pur- 
port of the proposed amendments ? Some of them assert 
that each controverted question for consideration by the 
arbitrators must be acted on by the senate and house of 
representatives before the arbitration tribunal. If this 
view is correct we will be required to make a new treaty 
or agreement on each question as it arises and have the 
assent not of the senate alone, but of the house also, and 
instead of having removed causes of disagreement and 
friction between the two governments, it will be found we 
have multiplied the causes of dispute and delayed the de- 
termination of controverted questions. If the treaty 
does not require action on the part of congress, as some 
contend it does not, then we are leaving the question 
whether the subject of controversy shall be arbitrated or 
not, to the president alone. It is true we put limitations 
of an indefinite character on the executive, in providing 
that he must not arbitrate a question ' affecting our fore- 
ign or domestic policy,' but if the president thinks such 
submission does not affect that policy he cannot be held 
responsible for his act if he makes a mistake. 

Why should we not make this treaty definite— exact? 
Why should we leave so important a question as to 
who has the power of submission on our part in doubt? 
If we attempt to submit a given question to arbitration, 
through the agency of congress, and Great Britain thinks 
it ought to have been submitted through and by the presi- 
dent, we create friction, not only among our own people, 
but between this countrj' and Great Britain as well. If 
the president assumes that he alone must determine what 
subject of dispute must be submitted and congress as- 
sumes jurisdiction of the matter, then we have a home 
difficulty and a foreign one at the same time. 

The treaty is not capable of self execution, and there 
must be legislation to carry it into execution. Congress 
must fix the term of the two arbitrators, to be appointed 
on our part, and also determine their compensation. This 
cannot be done at this session of congress. 

The treaty ought to go over and be carefully examined 
by the committee, thai has already prepared sundry 
amendments, and by the senate, when other matters are 
not pressing on that body. It is almost impossible at 
this late period of the session to give a matter of this kind 
that serious attention which it requires. There can be no 
doubt that the great body of the people of the United 
States favor arbitration, but that fact does not remove 
the necessity of care in the preparation of a treaty to 
carry out that idea. If the treaty is carelessly made and 
there is difficulty in determining what ought to be sub- 
mitted, or if, after the treaty goes into eflect, doubt 
should be aroused as to the fairness of the operation, 
the people will be prejudiced against the principle of arbi- 
tration, so that instead of promoting the cause of arbi- 
tration, we may destroy it by hasty action. 

Personally I am in favor of arbitration of all questions . 
that can be arbitrated, but this is no reason why I should 
join in ratifying a treaty that lacks the greatest essential 
of a treaty, certainly as to what it means. There is no 
threatened danger of war confronting us. We have no 
occasion for haste and nothing can be gained by prema- 
ture action. When the treaty is put in proper form, as I 
hope it will be, it will be ratified. I regret that the 
agreement had not been considered in open senate so that 
the people could see the defects in it." 



